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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

A History of the Art of Writing. By William A. Mason. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. ii, 502. $5.00.) 

This is a comprehensive, well written, interesting, profusely and 
admirably illustrated book. It covers the whole field of writing in six- 
teen chapters from Primitive Picture-Writing to the Age of Printing, 
discussing between these two the various systems of writing used by 
the North American Indians, the ancient Mexicans, the South Sea 
islanders, the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, that used in the Middle 
Ages, and the European alphabets derived from the Greek. It is a 
panorama of wide extent, and no man could dream of knowing all these 
multitudes of languages and scripts in an authoritative manner, or even 
being master of the vast bibliography of them. If these all were to be 
treated with the assured hand of a master the book could only be 
written by many men with a masterful editor to mold them into unity, 
and the book thus produced would run great risk of being unreadable 
by the unlearned, and this book produced by one mind is assuredly not 
that. Such a suppositious book would have to be reviewed by a number 
of men each possessed of technical knowledge in but a few languages. 
It would be interesting to submit this book to such an examination, but 
that would far exceed the judicious amount of space and attention 
which a journal of history could allot. I make not the slightest pre- 
tence of appraising the excellence of the chapters on the writing of 
the American Indians, the Mexicans, the South Sea islanders, the 
Chinese, or yet others, but have given a careful examination of the 
discussion of the Egyptian, the Cuneiform, the Hittite, and the Phoeni- 
cian scripts where my own scientific studies have lain, and am sorry 
to have to admit that the conclusions are disappointing. These chap- 
ters, before publication, should have been submitted for advice and 
criticism to experts — the evidence for this is overwhelming, but only 
a part of it can here be set down. The fundamental fault of all these 
chapters is that the literature on which they are based is generally, 
though not quite universally, old and at times very old, far behind the 
present conclusions of philological and historical science. The best of 
these chapters is the one on the Egyptians, but that is deficient in only 
a less degree than the others. On p. 194 there is reproduced a plate 
of a part of the Rosetta inscription which comes from William Os- 
bourn, The Monumental History of Egypt, vol. I., facing p. 168, and 
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Mason did not notice that the Greek for " writing " (ypamuurw) has 
been omitted. (See Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 326.) 
Osbourn's book was published in 1854, and should not have been used. 
The translation of the Central Park obelisk (Mason, pp. 197-199) leaves 
much to be desired, and for the centre line (Thotmes III.) Breasted's 
translation (Ancient Records of Egypt, II., 255) should have been used. 
On p. 210 it is said of Menes, " the mummy of this king . . . discovered 
at Thebes in 1897, now reposes in the Gizeh Museum in Constantinople ". 
This is a confusion of inaccuracies; the king's mummy has not been 
found, but only a fragment of a vase with his name, and that was dis- 
covered at Thinis, where he was probably buried, and the Gizeh Museum 
is in Cairo, not in Constantinople. Far less acceptable is the chapter 
on Cuneiform Writing which abounds in errors, of which a few may 
here find mention. On p. 224, the reference 2 Kings xxv., should be 
2 Kings xxiv. 14; p. 228, Medic should be Susian or Elamite; p. 230, 
" One branch of this Mongol race in Mesopotamia inhabited the 
northern part of the valley, called by them Akkad, ' the mountains ', 
giving the name Akkadian to their language." This is quite wrong, 
though reminiscent of older views. The Akkadians were Semites. The 
inscription on p. 231 translated, " Nebuchadrezzar, eldest son of Nabo- 
polassar, King of Babylon, restorer of the tower and of the pyramid I ", 
should be rendered "Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, preserver of 
Esagila and Ezida, first-born son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon 
(am) I " ; and the text on p. 233 translated, " Beltis, his lady, has caused 
Urukh, the pious chief, King of Hur, and King of the land of the 
Akkad, to build a temple to her", should be, "To Innina, his lady, 
Ur-engur, great man, King of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad, built her 
temple ". These errors are due to the use of antiquated authorities, for 
when Miller later in the same chapter uses Barton his results are better, 
only to slip again on p. 245, where the Sumerian inscription should be 
translated, " Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, son of Gunidu, the house of 
Girsu, has constructed ''. On p. 25c, line 10 from bottom, " Babylon " 
should be " Sumer ", and on p. 258 Sharganishar-ali is wrongly identified 
with Sargon; this was believed in 1907 when Clay wrote (Light on O. 
7. from Babel) but he is now known to be a different king. (See 
Jastrow, Civilisation of Babylonia, p. 133, and compare Rogers, Hist, of 
Babylonia, II. 36 f.) The chapter on the Hittites needs much revision, 
the translations from the Assyrian on p. 272 are not satisfactory, and 
the reliance upon Conder (p. 285) as a decipherer is ill-placed. The 
chapter on the Phoenician alphabet leaves much to be desired. The 
Moabite Stone is well reproduced on p. 293 from Lidzbarski, but the 
transliteration of its opening lines (p. 294) contains a serious error. 
There is no such name as Kamoshmald, which is perhaps an accidental 
corruption of Kemosh-mlk, but the lacuna in the original after the word 
Kemosh is sufficient for only two letters, and Lidzbarski suggests that 
the word should be read Kemosh-kn, though many others would read 
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Kemosh-mlk. I have exceeded the reasonable limits of this notice, but 
the book seemed to deserve serious examination, and I have given it. I 
hope it may reach a second edition, and receive a rigorous revision to 
make it still more deserving of confidence. 

Robert W. Rogers. 

he Travail dans la Grece Ancienne: Histoire Economique de la Grece 
depuis la Periode Homerique jusqu'a la Conquete Romaine. 
Par Gustave Glotz, Professeur d'Histoire Grecque a la Faculte 
des Lettres de Paris. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. 468. 
12 fr.) 

This is one of a projected twelve-volume series under the general 
editorship of Georges Renard of the College de France, which has set 
itself the ambitious task of presenting in fairly connected form a uni- 
versal history of labor. Six of the volumes are already in print. The 
work assigned to Professor Glotz on Greek labor has been broadly 
conceived by him, and its result is much better expressed in his subtitle, 
"Economic History of Greece", than by the word "labor". This 
breadth of treatment is fortunate. Through it, all phases of Greek 
economic development, the professions, fishing industry, agriculture, free 
labor both skilled and unskilled, slave labor, manufacturing, the growth 
of state monopolies, transportation and marketing, tools and technical 
methods, appear in synthetic treatment in their essential interdependence. 
The entire economic sequence is well developed upon the background of 
the changing political conditions of the Greek world, in part motivating 
these political changes, less markedly reacted upon or determined by 
them. 

The book is exceedingly well done, both in organization of material 
and in the charm and clarity of its style. Although planned, as the 
entire series seems to be, to appeal to the intelligent reading public of 
France, the work of Glotz will be used by professional scholars with 
gratitude to its author for filling a marked gap in their literature. It 
is because of the entirely scholarly character of the work that the con- 
sistent omission of all references to the ancient sources will be felt as 
an irritation by the academic clientele which should, and necessarily 
will, use it. The conclusions as well as the facts are certainly based 
upon Glotz's own knowledge of the widely scattered original material, 
except in the Hellenistic period, where he depends upon the best second- 
ary sources, Bouche-Leclercq, Wilcken, Preisigke, and others. The text 
is full of source-quotations which one should not be forced to look up 
by laborious thumbing. 

The progress of Greek economic development is presented in four 
periods : the Homeric, archaic, Athenian, and Hellenistic. This division 
is justified by the author as corresponding to the increasing quantity 
and changing character of the sources available in these periods. The 
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